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threatened the Huntsman with the Mouse. The Hunte- 
plie **Most welcome!” But the Mouse staid 
it was feeding on almonds and other nice things, 

1 no need to gnaw the leather +kin [ sic ; query 

man. The Fowl then said 
at thee, And the Mouse 
enemy in any case, and will 
herever it c: mes across me, 
] ling the Cat!” The Fowl 
egge Cat to eat the Mouse, and the Cat 

» do so whenever she was hungry; “ but now, 
=F not care to do so. Then the Fowl 
became very angry, and threatened to bring little boys to 
worry the Cat, and the Cat said: “ Yes,”” The Fowl then 
begged the little Boys to snatch the Cat one from another, 
so that it might know what it was to be vexed. But the 
Boys just then wanted to pl nd fi among them 
selves, and did not care to interrupt their own game 
Then the Fow! threatened to get »n Old Man to beat the 
, who said: * By all ) But the Old Man 
ito beat the Boys without any cause, and called 

wl an idiot. The Fowl then said to the Old Man 
ell the Wind to carry ay thy wuol,” and he 
nd when ordered by 


obeyed, and 


an he Boys 

1 after the Mouse, and 

in the waist ju., the 

t nd the Huntsman went 

e Wolf bit the Cow, and the Cow 

Water came down on the Fire, 

Thist and the Thistle gave the 
he Fowl took back bis Coral. 


Rotes. This, it must be confessed, can hardly be con- 

sidered as a very good specimen of cumulative 
CUMULATIVE NURSE | ] | stories. It is, for one thing, far too wordy, and 
‘XN Q.,.’ 7t &. vii x " consequently must “drag” somewhat in the recital, 
z according to the translation, however it may “go” 


in the original. But it is once more interesting to 


Yet another exan pie of 
ve nursery stories, fron ~L id R : 
of Chitral’ collect find here reproduced several of the features which 


zan-ul- ‘ 0 
G. W. Leitner, and translated from Persian ard | ™>ymes as are cited in my ‘Popular Tales and 
Chitra!i. a first instalme j I 0S, Vol. 1. p. 259 Il, and in the pages of 
n the Jmpe l l Asiatic Vuart fY é aN. 100 t the head of this paper, bamely, 


N < ul-M ilk. R Cc ty : 1 by mark the yreater number of such stories and 


' ‘ 
Dviente! ' li for January. 145 ¢| the Fire, the Water, the Cow, and the Cat. | 
cannot unders ich things to be merely for 
tuitous; they poirt clearly to borrowing by one 
| people from another. 

It may be worth while adding that in the several 
versions of the ‘ Book of Sindibid’— Persian, 

Syriac, Greek, Arabic, Hebrew, and Old Castiliar 
there is a tale which may also be regarded as be- 
| : to slass of cumulative stories. I to 
' hunter finds some honey in the 
a rock, fills a jar with it, and takes it to 
» it is being weighed, a drop falls 
3 swallowed up by the grocer’s 
huntsman’s dog rushes 
cer throws 


nuntsman 
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When the crowd resisted troops were despatched 
to the scene of the conflict, whereupon the towns- 

ople mixed themselves up in the riot, which 
asted three days and three nights, with the result 
that seventy thousand (!) men were slain, All this 
through a drop of honey. 

The foregoing is from a Persian prose text of the 
‘ Kitab-i Sindibad’ which has not yet been done 
into English, and it agrees in the main with the 
story as told in the other versions of the famous 
romance and in the Turkish Tales of the Forty 
Vazirs. W. A. Crovstoy, 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS, 

(See 6t S, xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7 8, i, 25, 82, 342, 
376; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii, 101, 382; iv. 123, 325, 422; 
v. 3, 43, 130, 362, 463, 506; wii. 22, 122, 202, 402; viii. 
123, 382; ix, 182, 402; x. 102.) 

Vol. XXIV. 

P. 2. Mr. Edw. Hailstone got up the Exhibi- 
tion of Yorkshire Portraits at Leeds in 1868, and 
compiled that part of the official Catalogue. His 
Catalogue of his own Yorkshire books, 1858, was 
of little use, owing to the great subsequent increase 
of his collection. Some of his books are described 
in Davies’s ‘ York Press.’ 

P. 4b. There is a reference to Haines in Old- 
ham, ‘ Imit. of Juvenal,’ iii. 

P. 8a. Hakewill’s ‘Apology’ is often quoted by 
John Ray, ‘ Three Discourses.’ 

P. 20b. There is a saying of Charles IT. about 
Sir M. Hale in Dryden's ‘Juvenal,’ pref., xlix; for 
his daughter Mary see Nelson’s ‘ Bull,’ 477. Bp. 
Stillingfleet was one of his friends, ‘ Life,’ 21. 

Pp. 29, 30. Much about John Hales in Ascham’s 
* Letters.’ 

Pp. 31 a, 32 b. Hales’s ‘Letter to Laud, on 
Schism,’ was printed with the tenth ed. of Bp. 
Hare’s tract on ‘ Private Judgment,’ 1735. 

P. 32a. Marvel; b, Marvell. 

P. 36a. Stephen Hales. Stukeley’s ‘ Diary,’ 
Surt. Soc. 

P. 38b. Dr. Hales printed the name of his rec- 
tory Killesandra. 

P. 39a. The first part of ‘ Methodism Inspected’ 
provoked a reply from the Rev. Jos. Benson 

q.v.), Which led to the appearance of Dr. Hales’s 
second part. 

P. 39 b, last line. For “ Bishopsthorpe ’ 
Bishopthorpe. 

P. 40a, ** The Gillygate.” Omit “ the.” 

Pp. 39, 40. Halfpenny. Boyne’s ‘ Yks. Lib.’ 

P. 42a. C. F. Triebner published ‘ Thoughts on 
R. Brothers’ Prophecies, supported by N. B. Hal- 
hed, M.P.,’ 1795. 

P. 61 b. For “ Aredale” read Airedale. 

P. 76a. See R. Baxter's curious account of the 


’ read 


* Conversion,’ pref.; and his high opinion of him 
and his books, ‘ Reform’d Pastor,’ 161-2, 186. He 
ordained S. Patrick, afterwards bishop, in his par- 
lour at Heigham, 1654, ‘ Autob.,’ 23. 

P. 77a. For “Carlton” read Carleton (see 
*D. N. B., ix. 90). 

P. 798. For “Higham” (bis) read Heigham. 
Bp. Hall’s ‘ Contemplations,’ ed. with life by Rev. 
T. S. Hughes, 1841, and by Dr. James Hamilton, 
1868 ; many of his separate things have been often 
reprinted, especially by Wm. Pickering in “ Chris- 
tian Classics,” 1847-52. 

P, 84 b. On Hall’s ‘ Life of Fisher’ see ‘N. & 
Q.,’ 6 S. xii. 321, 

Pp. 85-7. Robert Hall. Prof. Pryme’s ‘Autob.,’ 
169. 

P. 998. For “Kilnskill” read Kilnwick; for 
“ Duffield ” read Driffield; for “ Hist. of Yorksh.” 
read Hist. of York and East Riding. 

P. 109a. John Ray, who often quotes Halley 
(‘Three Discourses’), calls him “a man of great 
sagacity and deep insight ” (‘ Creation,’ seventh ed., 
p-. 216). See Stukeley’s ‘ Diary,’ Surt. Soc. 

P. 113 b. On Hallifax’s ed. of Ogden see 
Mathias, ‘ P. of L.,’ 255. 

P. 144 b. David Hamilton signed the documont, 
1696, prefixed to Garth’s ‘ Dispensary.’ 

P. 147 b. Mrs. Eliz. Hamilton. See ‘ Memoir 
of Amos Green,’ 1823, pp. 222, 235. 

P. 154b, 1. 14 from foot. Ordination by presby- 
ters was not recognized by the English Church, as 
was pointed out at the time by Bp. Andrewes, 
Perry, ‘ Hist. Ch. Engl.,’ i. 184. 

P. 160. Dean Hamilton. See more in ‘ Top. 
and Gen.,’ iii. 435. 

P. 183 b, J. 2. For “Thyrsis Galatea” read 
Thyrsis, Galatea, 

P. 204. R. W. Hamilton. See R. V. Taylor, 
* Biog. Leod.’ Miall, ‘Congreg. in Yks.,’ 308. 

P. 234 b, |]. 6 from foot. For “ antiquarian” 
read antiquary. 

Pp. 242 sqq. H. Hammond. Nelson's high 
opinion of him, and his controversy with Truman, 
in ‘Life of Bull’; Ray criticizes his ‘ Practical 
Catechism’ in ‘ Three Discourses’; Baxter quotes 
him in his own support, ‘ Reform’d Pastor.’ 

P, 245. H. Hammond's works. 11. ‘ Vindiea- 
tion of Liturgy,’ London, 1660; 39. ‘ Paranesis,’ 
Oxford, 1841. 

P. 245 b. “Christian Festival.” Query, Christ- 
mas Festival. 

P. 247a. Grainge (‘Tibullus’) admits the suc- 
cess of the metre employed by Hammond in his 
‘ Elegies’; Shenstone praises Hammond’s ‘ Elegies’ 
in his own (i. ii.). Thomas Park’s ed. of Ham- 
mond and Hervey, 1808, ‘ Life’ signed G. D. 

P. 253. Hamont. Locke’s ‘ Letters,’ 1708, 
pp. 436, 446. 





P. 262 b, }. 6 from foot. For “ Tangiers” read 


effect upon him of Bp. Hall’s ‘ Meditations’ in | Tangier. 





10tes 


diea- 
esis,” 
hrist- 
. guc- 
pn his 
egies” 
Ham- 
1708, 


read 
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P. 264b. Hampden’s confession was given to 
Dr. Allix and Bp. Patrick, April, 1688, Patrick’s 
« Autob.,’ 130. 

P. 268a. John Hampson. Was he the author 
of ‘The Poetical Works of Tho. Little, Jun.,’ 
Sunderland, 1816, pref. signed J. H. H. H.? 

P. 275 b, }. 1. For “‘ Ackford” read Ackworth. 

P. 301 b, last line. “ Didsbury in Yorkshire.” 
Read Lancashire. 

Pp. 305-6. Hannes. Col. Codrington calls him 
‘learned Hans,” verses pref. to Garth’s ‘ Dis- 
pensary ’; so also does Pomfret, in ‘ Reason.’ 

P. 306 b. For “‘ Gevendale” read Givendale. 

P. 307 a, 1. 11 from foot. For “ following Sep- 
tember” read September, 187.’. 

P. 309. “ Hansbie.” Usually Hansby. 

P. 312a. Sir R. D. Hanson. See Noncon- 
formist, June 28, 1876; Prof. Sanday, ‘ Fourth 
Gospel,’ 1872, pp. 87 sqq. 

P. 328 b. ‘‘ Act ot Nonconformity.” Read 
Uniformity. 

Pp. 365-6. Francis Hare was Fellow of King’s, 
and as such preached in St. Mary’s, Cambridge, 
January 6, on the Epiphany, printed by Henry 
Hills, Black-fryars. His tract on ‘ Private Judg- 
ment’ reached a tenth ed., 1735, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 
3 S. x. 450, 513. His ‘Sermon on Church 
Authority ’ was originally preached at a visitation 
at Putney, May 5, 1719, when he was chaplain-in- 
ordinary to the king. Blackwall terms him “a 
sound critic and consummate scholar” (‘Sacred 
Classics,’ ii. 76). 

P. 367 a, 1. 11 from foot. For “ Gentleman’s” 
read Gentlemen’s (‘D. N. B.,’ xxv. 369 b). 

P. 370 b. One of the earliest to adopt some new 
spellings was the late Rev. J. H. Bromby in his 
translation of Plutarch ‘On Music,’ 1822, which 
he sought to vindicate in his dedication. 

P. 372 b. 1. 7 from foot. Sir Ralph Hare. See 
Spelman, ‘On Tithes,’ 1647. 

P. 376 b. See ‘ Life of W. Wilberforce,’ by his 
sons, and Roberts's ‘ Life of H. More.’ 

P. 379 a. Francis Hargrave. See a criticism in 
Mathias, ‘ P. of L.,’ 401-2. 

P. 383. In 1843 Alfred E. Hargrove published 
‘Brief Description of Places within Twenty-six 
Miles of York.’ 

P. 389. John Harington. John Owen bas two 
epigrams in his praise, the first mentioning “‘ Toveus 
cultor,” second coll. 48, third coll. i. 61. 

P, 405 a. John Philips’s ‘ Bleinheim’ is ad- 
iressed to Harley. Bp. Stillingfleet’s MSS. passed 
to him, ‘ Life,’ 136. 

P. 405 b. For “ Whitley” read Witley. 

P. 406 b. Thomas Harley. See ‘ Letters of 
Junius,’ July 9, 1771. W. C. B. 


P. 17 b, 1. 47. After “of” add Abington in. 
_ Pp. 85 sgg. A letter of Robert Hall's and other 
information in Crabb Robinson’s ‘ Diary.’ 


P. 265 a, 1. 3 from bottom. For “ exclusoin’ 
read exclusion. 

P. 298 a, 1. 39. For “1810” read 1710, 

P. 353 2, |. 41. For “ Delapre” read Delapré. 

J. S. 

In ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. x. 387, there is a query re- 
garding the Dormer family. In the article on Sir 
J. F. Aland (who, by the way, it seems, died in the 
same year as the counter-claimant of the estate, 
viz., 1746) in the‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
it is said that he married a daughter of Sir 
“ William” Dormer (nephew of Sir Robert), in- 
stead of a daughter of Sir Robert Dormer. I do 
not know if this error has been noted before. 

In the same publication ‘ The History of a Flirt, 
related by Herself,’ by the author of ‘The Man- 
ceuvring Mother’ (1840), is missing from the other- 
wise “complete” list of Lady Charlotte Bury’s 
works, Tuatassa Curusov. 


3enjamin Bloomfield (v. 235) was M.P. for 
Plymouth in two Parliaments (1807-12 and 
1812-18). 

Sir William Congreve (xii. 9) was elected M.P. 
for Plymouth June 19, 1818, two years earlier 
than the date given ia the ‘ Dictionary.’ 

George Darby (xiv. 43) was M.P. for Plymouth 
in the Parliament of 1780-84. W. Roperts. 

63, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





CLERICS IN PARLIAMENT. 
(See 7 8. x, 245, 337, 459.) 

May I add to my own earlier note and the 
very interesting notes by other correspondents of 
*‘N. & Q/ a few further facts as to clergymen 
sitting in the House of Commons in former days? 
Alexander Nowell’s is a casein point. Of. ** Cate- 
chismus...... Authore Alexandro Nowell. Oxon. 
E Typographeo Academico, mpcccxxxv.” in the 
preface. It is there stated that Nowell was born 
in the township of Whalley, in Lancashire, in one 
of the years 1508-10, the exact year being uncer- 
tain. He was sent to Brasenose College, Oxford, 
at the very youthful age of thirteen, as we would 
now think it. He became a Fellow, and in Jane, 
1540, became a Master of Arts. He took holy 
orders, but the names of his ordainers are seem- 
ingly not on record. He was Head Master of 
Westminster School and prebendary of the col- 
legiate church of St. Peter’s, Westminster; and, 
of course, it was only at a later date that the pre- 
bendaries of Westminster Abbey were called 
canons. He sat in the House of Commons as 
member for West Looe, in Cornwall, in Queen 
Mary’s first Parliament. In the subsequent Marian 
persecution, in which Bishop Bonner of London 
was his chief adversary, he fled to the Continent, 
and resided successively at Strasbourg and Frank- 





fort, then both free cities of the Empire; and re- 
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turned soon after Elizabeth’s accession, wh'ch, of of fishing by representing him as surroun 


course, took place on Nov. 17, 1558. H ecame 
the almoner of Countess Mildred, wife of the Earl 
of Burghley (cf. Churton, p. 301), and is said to 
have been her executor, or, in any case, the 
guardian of that lady’s legal interests. 

But to return to Nowell’s attempt to sit and 
vote in the House of Commons: it was disputed, 
and the decision was against him. Cf. the Com 
mons’ Journal : 








* Veneria decimo tertio Oct 15 It is declared 
by the Commissioners that Nowell, being Pre 
bendary in Westminster, and ¢ I in th 
f 4 H , cannot be a m ber of th Hous 
and so agreed by the House ; and the Queen’s writ to b 


directed for another Burgess in that place 


his point is constitutionally (and quite apart from 
theological as opposed to legal « pinion) the key to 
the situation and the question. When the Ecclesi- 
astical Estates sat in their own Houses—two for 
the Southern and two for the Northern Province 
—it was a fit answer to their claim to sit in the 
Commons’ House that they were already repre- 
sented in their own Convocations ; but when, as a 
result of the “ Hoadleian Controversy,” otherwise 
called the “ Bangorian Controversy,” the king’s 
ministers silenced Convocation altogether, the 





Church grievance revived. Note also that the 
borough above alluded to was one in the Duchy of 
Cornwall, and I may say in passing that the 
opinion is doubtless correct that the number 
(before 1832) of close, or in less complimentary 
language “rotten,” boroughs in that duchy was due 
to the fact that the Tudor (and possibly earlier) 
sovereigns directed writs for burgesses’ elections to 
be sent to various more or less unimportant places 
in the duchy, so as to increase the power of the 
Crown. When that power decayed the privilege 
in part, at least—passed into the hands of the 
*fowners” or “‘patrons” of those boroughs, the 
nobility and gentry who were there fixed as land- 
owners. Strype says that some held that Nowell’s 
exclusion, and that of two other members (duly 
elected on the face of the returns), were declared 
void by the above-mentioned Parliament (ef. 
Strype’s ‘ Life of Cranmer,’ p. 457); and see also 
the Commons’ Journal, “Jovis die 8*° Febr. 1620,” 
for the election to the House of Commons of Dr. 
John Owen. This Puritan divine sat for a short 
time for the University of Oxford in 1654, and was 
also made a D.D. and Vice-Chancellor. Cf. Anthony 
i Wood’s ‘Athenze Oxonienses,’ iv., col. 99, ed. by 
Bliss. Bat then I take it that Dr. Owen was not 
really a clerk in holy orders, but that he had only 
received Presbyterian ordination and not from any 
bishop. But I speak under correction. 

Dean Nowell’s picture—though I must plead 
guilty to having forgotten this fact when visiting 
at that college—is in Brasenose College, Oxford, 
and quaintly commemorates the good dean’s love 
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all, Bishop of Linc 
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her fishing tackle. In the firs 


hat 
Nov 





usly says: “But whilst 


é 
hing of fishes, Bonner was catching of 


fer to the well-known ict that the execs 


tin and English of our Chur 


1 his pen chiefly, though Over 
ln, is said to have written th 


part on the Sacraments, H. ve B. H. 


Prayer Book, with notes by Stebbing, 


trated.—The follow 


in connex n With 
art. The title (abri 
of the Book of C 


Henry Stebbing, M.A., Minister of St. James’s 


Ep scoy al Ch pe 1, I 
Knight & Co., 22, 
published between 
and the birth of th 

Moraine Praw 





ng notes of some f theil str: 





rk 1 y not be r 
he sct of ¢ :' ria 
ly The Pictorial } t 
mmon Prayer..... By the Rev 


Iumpstead Road. London, ( 
Ludgate Street,” no date, out 
the accession of Queen Victoria 





e Prir ce « f Wales. 


y Absolution. A priest 


surplice holding both hands over the heads 
two persons kneeling and bowed down in front 


him. 


Morning Prayer 


Majesty. Initial 
mitre knee! 
if in adoration, be 


porters, WC. 


ng on ¢ 


sushion, with hands clasped as 
t 


— Prayer for the Queen’ 
letter. Bishop in rochet and 


fore the royal arms wit 


Evening Prayer. — Prayer for the Queen’s 


Majesty. Child i 
saying its prayers, 
Coronation Chair, « 
the crown. 


i nyer for Rai 


with apparent satisfaction a heavy shower descend 


ing upon a partially reaped field of wheat ; sic 


on ground 


Easter Day.—TI 
niog away from 


ticing him to share 
What S 

in the m t, wit 

nently place 


Ny feent ~ 


illustration of an o> 


ropes placed over 
Annunctation.— 

Virgin seate 
Commandment 
Prayer for the 

throned and crowr 
N cene Cree ] 


Exhortati i 
in theatrical attitu 


the top of the initial 


pew. After Westall. 


n night-gown, with long hair 
kneeling it the Westminster 
n the seat of which is placed 





Two figures contemp! 





1¢ Epistle. A young man rar 
nother, who appears to be en 
the contents of a bag oO: gold, 
The fiery tongues. Our Lady 


1 brighter nimbus, and | 


The angel kneeling, 


The Sabbath- breaker st 
Queen,- Her youthful Majest: 
ed, 


4 genteel fan ily stan 





dministration to c 


jes. After Westall. 





c 
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Baptism.— After Westall. 

Catechism.—Clergyman in surplice and scarf 
catechizing from desk. Adapted from Westall. 

Confirmation and other occasional offices. After 
Westall. All these are in the same 
minister in “ Visitation of the Sick” is in surp 
and scarf. 

Psalm t.—A Doom in style of Martin 

Peals “ ~ 
torian) in attit 5 

Psalm exixc.—Each porti ion has the Hebr 
letter within the k ng 90% ornamented. 

Articles of R .—Tailpiece, the Lantern at 
Ely (interior). 

.* the direction s given by Bishop Cosin to 
printer of the Prayer Book of 1662 we find tl 








he was “ not to print any capitall letters with pro- 
f. ictures in them,” doubtless referring t 
Prayer Book of f 1619, one of which repre- | 

sents Diana and her nymphs surprised by Actzeon 
the letter having oe, used thoughtlessly by the | 
printer. Many of the above subjects are intende 
for the embellishment of capital letters, and all ar 

musly meant, no doubt, though certainly a mitred 
ishop in a devotional attitude before the royal 
: does look a little odd. a oe 
p Hatfield's Hall, Durha 





Lorp BEACONSFIELD AND Goretue.—The most 
welcome news to students of this century’s history 
would be the announcement of an annotated ed 
tion of Lord Beaconsfield’s novels. What a fieid 
hey cover !—from ‘ Vivian Grey,’ written in 182 
the “puerile work” which “ batiled even weal t 
efforts of its creator to suppress ” it, to ‘ Endym 
in 1880. Mean time, as a note by the way 
future editors (who will cert ainly find their material 
n the long series of ‘ N. & Q.’), let me record th 
mpression one sentence of Goethe seems to have 
i sentence eminently chara 
sition. “ Your acquaint- 
have been one of the 
your life, Cleveland,” say 
ivia ; chap. i.), and Cleveland 
nswers, “Certainly; I may say with Friar} 
Martin, in ‘Goetz of Berlichin ‘The sound of 











him touched my heart. It is a pleasure to hav 
seen a great man.’” 
Fifty-four years later :-— 
i ati said the | a 
r | ron G l ’ y 
H ha at 
, Itiga aag i k g 
ene @ t least, G Say Chap. xxx 


The original passage occurs in the first t of 
; von Berlicl 
way Martin "rie 


a 
“ 
<<“ 
o 
5 


¥ H y la i . Er 
a G k i seinigen | 
rs ler Es Mann 








D QUERIES. 


It will be seen that half a century took some- 
thing out of the pith of the sentiment the novelist 
i uys agreeable” is a weak 
Follust. But in the 
come a “great man” 








» | himself. Wituram Georce Brack. 


\RATIST.—Here is a curiously famili —. 

g phrase 1 164 ‘State P pers, Dor 
( . L, D iii, 102) Betwixt the Papists a 
[rel land the S parat ts of E gland, th poor 





his i nd 1! liring fF ers, the lent ily of 
tl ~~ isk | ik WI must hav cor > prett y 
generally his literary friends ist) an open 


ret. So far back 1818 the writer of that 
i nsterdam’ 








Bla Y's Maaa )] p. 532), in the 
f wing verse, very cor tly assigns to Scott 
tr authorsh p f * Wav 
1TA ~ 3s pen 
I , ‘ T v 
( \Ww ‘ + ’ 
1y what you w ! n 
W ibes owning ‘ Waver 
I sour ats , 
We v t 8 I car at. 
N. E. R. 
Latin E ‘ by the Author of the Elegiacs 
7” §S, viii. 6.—The following version of “To 
bed, to bed, Sleepy-head,” &c., has not, I 
k, yet appeared in print The expression 
ferveat oll in line 3 is borrowed from the 
etter of “O irus” in the S lard of Dec. 27, 
S . . lent * 
; L y lye ’ 
tamer ferv Gulosus 
‘ tor 3 yu r a 
P. J. F. G TILLON, 


h ’ rd Tenny- 
. Jue the hor f having reintroduced this 
1 into literary Enzlish. = Walter Scott was, 


however. before him. The following passage occurs 





ANON 
Whom ror Wno.—In 1875 (5™ S. iii. 465 
12) I fou in the titles of t books then 
ly published—‘ Mind W You Marry’ 
ik » Care Wi ym Y yu Tr t 10 opp r- 





‘cr Ju “ Eriy t mnum Drus 
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tunity of drawing attention to the growing tendency 
among would-be grammatical purists to use “ whom” 
for who. I do not wish to reopen the question as 
to whether the whom in ‘Mind Whom You Marry’ 
is right or wrong ; but I should be glad to cite in 
‘N. & Q.’ the title of a play, published in 1845, 
which I have just met with ina catalogue. The play 
is by J. Whisted, M.D., and it is entitled ‘The 
World's Slippery Turns; or, Mind Who You Wed.’ 
Hewxry ATTWELL. 


Barnes, 


Otp Oxrorp Customs.—Should not the para- 
graph quoted below, or rather the conduct which 
it records, be nailed up in ‘N. & Q.,’ like a weasel 
on a barn door! I have only just lighted upon 
it :— 

“This year [1887] at Brasenose College an ancient 
custom has vanished. The Shrovetide cakes and ale, 
and the rhyme in their honour, failed to appear on 
Shrove Tuesday last for the first time. The college 
brew-house was pulled down last summer to make room 
for new buildings, and with it has gone the whole of the 
Shrovetide ceremony. Another ancient custom died 
away last year at St. John’s College, when the Mid- 
Lent refreshment of frumenty was discontinued by the 
fellows 
The paragraph is from the Academy of March 12, 
1887. A. J. M. 


Provincia Costom: Berri—CompBervann : 
a Coixctrpence.—lIn reading George Sand’s Ber 
richon romance ‘Francois le Champi’ I noticed 
the following interesting rapport between what 
Carlyle (‘Sartor Resartus,’ book ii. chap. viii.) 
calls *‘ the British village of Dumdrudge ” and the 
French village of thesame name, When the poor 
champi is summarily ejected from the mill by his 
master, Cadet Blanchet, and has to seek service 
elsewhere, “il s'en alla bien vite, aprés avoir cueilli 
un feuillage de peuplier qu’il mit 4 son chapeau, 
comme c’est la coutume quand on va 4 la loue, 
pour montrer qu’on cherche une place” (chap. x.). 
Compare with this the custom at the Cumberland 
“hirings,” alluded to in Anderson’s ballad ‘ Watty,’ 
the said Watty being a piece of native raw 
material from Croglin, a few miles to the north of 
‘Long Meg and her Daughters,” celebrated by 
Wordsworth in one of his sonnets :— 
Suin at Carel [Carlisle | I stuid wid a strae [straw] i’ my 

mootn 
An’ they tuik me, nae doot, fer a promisin’ youth, 
JonaTHaN Bovcuier. 


Wuates’ Jaws.—Some time ago there was a 
correspondence in ‘ N. & Q.’ as to the use of these 
objects for gate-posts. The Jate Mrs. Gaskell, in 
her pretty story called ‘Sylvia’s Lovers,’ makes 
mention of this. As I do not think the passage 
was referred to at the time by any of your corre- 
spondents, I forward it to you for publication. The 
place described was a port on the north-east coast 


of England, the trade of which was pretty nearly 
confined to the whale fishery :-— 

“* For twenty miles inland there was no forgetting the 
sea, nor the sea-trade ; refuse shell-fish, sea-weed, the 
offal of the melting-houses, were the staple manure of 
the district ; great ghastly whale-jaws, bleached bare and 
white, were the arches over the gate-posta to many a 
field or moorland stretch”’ (ed. 1886, p. 4). 

Anoy. 


EFFECTS OF TOO HEAVY Pewna.tties. —A 
striking instance of how laws are evaded 
whev public sentiment has outgrown them is 
to be found in the “Old Bayly” trials of 
July 16-18, 1679. Among other cases, it is re- 
corded that “Susannah Car, for stealing a Peti- 
coat of 6d. value and 5/1. from Susanna Silby, was 
brought in Guilty of Felony to the value of 4¢., 
thus escaping the death penalty. 

H. Haurupay Sparive, 


Tae Last Osservance or an Otp Custou.— 
The following account of the last observance of an 
old custom ought surely to find mention in 
‘N. & Q.’; and to that end I venture to send the 
cutting :— 

“Probably for the last time the quaint custom of 
reading for Bibles has been observed at the Church of 
St. Sepulchre, Newgate Street, A prosperous citizen of 
London, Sir John Fenner by name, who lived in the 
reign of Charles I., at his death bequeathed a sum of 
money in trust, the interest to be expended yearly upon 
Bibles for distribution among the poor of the parish. 
It was made a condition, however, that each recipient 
should be able to read clearly and intelligibly, and the 
duty of discharging the terms of the bequest was imposed 
upon the vicar and churchwardens for the time being 
With the regularity of clockwork the wishes of the 
worthy knight have been carried out for two centuries 
and a half, but owing to the scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners in relation to the City parochial charities, 
the money will henceforth be devoted to other objects 
This year’s ceremony naturally excited considerabk 
interest, and it was conducted under the presidency of 
the Rev. James Jackson, who has been vicar of the 
parish for over forty years. Twenty-five candidates pre 
sented themselves to compete for the score of Bibles, their 
ages ranging from twelve to nineteen years. Une by one 
the applicanta, the majority of whom had resided in the 
parish all their livea, read some passages from the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, and eventually it was decided that 
sixteen books should be awarded. There assisted int 
distribution a gentleman who himself secured one of the 


prizes forty years ago. 
J. W. ALtisox. 


> om 


Stratford, E. 


Tae Gotpey Rosr.—In a late number of the 
Pall Mall Budget it is stated that the Order 
of the Golden Rose was recently conferred 
by the Pope on Miss Caldwell, of Philadelphia, 10 
recognition of her having founded a Catholic 
University at Washington. This statement ! 
incorrect, inasmuch as this order is restricted ex- 
clusively to persons of royal birth and to members 
of the higher nobility, and cannot be conferred upo® 
acommoner. The practice of presenting it seems to 
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have arisen in the thirteenth century, but it is not 
known what Pope instituted it. Henry VIII. 
received the rose from three Popes. It was also 
sent to his daughter Queen Mary by Julius III. 
The last English sovereign to receive it was Mary 
of Modena, wife of James II., to whom it was 
presented when she was in exile in France. Napo- 
leon III. and Queen Isabella II. of Spain also 
received this recognition of Papal favour. The 
last person to receive it was the present Queen 
Regent of Spain. The golden rose is well worth 
having, if only as a work of art. It has several 
flowers, a thorny branch, and leaves, the principal 
flower being of pure gold. It is made by a firm of 
jewellers in Rome, who have had the privilege of 
manufacturing it for many generations. 
Sypsey Scrore. 


Tompkinsville, New York. 


Aueries, 
We must request correspondents desiring information 
n family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





opinson OF Roxesy.—In the preface to Mrs. 
Montagu’s ‘ Letters,’ published by her nephew 
and heir, Matthew Robinson- Montagu, afterwards 
fourth Baron Rokeby, it is stated that Mrs. Mon 


’ 





of Rokeby, was descended from the family of 
Robertson, barons of Strowan, in Scotland, he 
being the fourth in descent since their removal 
into England. According to Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ 
and others, Thomas Robinson above mentioned 


was the son of William, the purchaser of Rokeby | 


(1610), whose father Ralph resided at Brignal, 
near Rokeby, having removed from Kendal, co. 


Westmorland, where his father William had | 


settled temp. Henry VIII. I should be very 
grateful to any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ pos 
sessing pedigrees of the Robertson or Robinson 
families if they would endeavour to find out the 
accuracy of the above statement that William 
Robinson, of Kendal, co. Westmorland, was a 


scion of the house of Robertson. E. S. H. 
Castle Semple. 


Ricuarp Wisemay, Serjeant-Surgeon to Charles 
II, died in 1676, and was buried at St. Paul’s, 
Vovent Garden. He had been apprenticed to a 
surgeon in 1636-7. 
and where he was born ! J. Dixon. 


TowssneyD Famity.—I should be grateful for 
— information about the Townshend family io 
Warwickshire before 162 As the registers of 
St. Mich ael’s, Coventry, ure destroye i, and Dug 
Gale gives few but the great landed gentry in his 


isitation, I do not know how to identify a | of Anne, daughter of Charles Bran 


tagu’s great-great-yrandfather, Thomas Robinson, | 


Can apy one tell me when | 


Richard Townesende who matriculated a 
in 1601, D. Townsue> 


| Concer.—Halliwell (without citing an authority 
| enters conger as used in Warwickshire for cucum- 
ber ; the ‘ Century Dictionary,’ also without any 
authority, says it is used in Lincolnshire. Can 
| either statement be corroborated? The word is 
not in any glossary of the English Dialect Society. 
| J. A. H. Mvnnray. 
| Oxferd, 
| 
| CHarape.—Can any one supply the concluding 
| lines of a charade which commences 
| My first is in my second !aid 
When evening deepens into shade, 
and the answer to which is “ Boycott”? 
GERALD Ponson! 


O_p Worps rRELaTinG To Locks, &c.—I shall 
be much obliged if any of your readers can be); 
me to the meaning of all or any of the followir 
words, used early in the seventeenth century, which 
{ cannot find in the ordinary dictionaries of 
|} archaic and other words: ‘‘ crabb lock,’ “heng 
| lock” (? a padlock), “ plate lock.” Also the words 
“ ratchmont ” applied to iron work, and “stainters” 
applied to clotb, or the machines for stretching 
cloth. J. P. Earnwaker. 

Pensarn, Abergele, N. Wales. 


- 





PotrennamM, the author of ‘ Art of English 
Poesie,’ is called Webster Puttenham by Thomas 
B. Shaw, in his ‘ History of English Literature,’ 
and George Puttenbam by George Saintsbury, in 
his ‘ History of Elizabethan Literature.’ Will 
| one of your readers kindly tell me which is the 
| correct Christian name of this author? 
| DNARGEL. 
‘The Art of English Poesie’ seems to have been 
| anonymous. A Wood ascribes it simply to Puttenham 
| Watt, ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica’ and most subsequent 
authorities call the author George. Ritson, however, in 
the ‘ Bibliographia Poetica,’ ca'ls him Webster Putten- 
| ham, It is desirable to have the matter settled 


Mrs. Stppoxs.—In what work is an anecdote 
| told of Mrs. Siddons, that being complimented 
—fulsomely, as it seemed to her—on one of her 
performances, she replied that she was sister to 
| John and Charles Kemble, but she had other 
| sisters who would have done it as well as she did 
| meaning, not sisters in blood relationship, but 
| her sister actresses / Ww 





More than one sister in blood of Mrs. Siddons was 
pposed to her by certain critics. George Steevens tr 
very hard to elevate Frances Kemble, su'rs 
Mrs. Twiss, to an equality with Mrs, Siddons 





| Raspat Hawortn.—This gentleman, who is 
|} also called Ranulph Hayworth, and is described 
as “ armiger, of London,” was the second husband 


ion, Duke of 
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Suffolk, and widow of Edward Grey, Lord Powys 
Dugdale gives the name as Hauworth, and Sir 
Harris Nicolas as Hornworth; but on the Close 
Rolls, where I have found three notices of him, this 
gentleman’s name is always spelt Haworth or 


Hayworth, and once “ Ranulph Hayworth alia 
Randal Haworth.” » far as I can rtain, he 


Hi: worth of Hawort 


was certain yo ta : 
Lanc., nor a Haworth of Darwen, in the same county. 


I wish, if p ble, to discover of what family 
was, and if he were a relative—t ld scarcely 
be the san f a certain R Hayward, 
“ clothwork« r, ol Milk Street,” wil mu have 
been a man of some wealth, judging from 

nexion in which his name usually occurs uy 

Close Roll in 1556 he sold for 940/., 


of Hanham Abbott » ¢ 
558 he bought the manor 


Reade, the n 
cester ; and ir 


ton Regis, near Bristol, from Sir Maurice Denny 
for 740/., and that of Skelmersdale for ‘ from | 
Sir Thomas Gerard, of eon shire. I ild be 

grateful to any of your correspond » could | 





ght on these point 


Hy 


Bismarck.—Not long ago I somewhere read a 
lescription of an encounter between Bismarck and 
1 wooden-legged French sea-¢ iptain, in @ Darrow 
path by the sea near Biarritz, nearly thirty years 
ago. Bismarck, according to this tory, was only 
saved from being thrown into the sea by the timely 


ssist me in obtaining | 


arrival on the scene of a French military of cer. | 
Can any one g ve chapter and verse for this hist ry; 
or is it legend / Geo. L. Arrerson. 


Nepuam Famity.—Can any one tell me where I 
can get a pedigree of the Nedhams of Thornsett, 
co. Derby! A pedigree of the younger branch of 
the family is given in Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 
“ Earl of Kilmorey.” 

Movuntacve Cunuirre Owen. 

9, Swimbourne Grove, Withington, Manchest 


under 


Cucrenw Orcans.—A contemporary states that 
“in pre-Reformation times the organ was the only 
instrument used in Divine worship, but not fre- 
quently, nor in many parish churches.” My read- 
ing of churchwardens’ accounts leads me to believe 
that organs were not uncommon before the 
Reformation. Can any of your readers confirm 
me in my opinion, or make it probable that I am 

istaken? Is there any proof that er kinds of 
musical instruments were in use in cburche sf? I 
think there but cannot find evidenc 
subject. Ay IN. 








Cuartes II.’s Question To THE Royat Sociery. 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ help me to the 
original authority for the well kno’ wn story of the 
trick played by Charl s II. on the members of 
the Royal Society by inquiring of them the reason | 









why a vessel of water received no addition to its 
weight when a live fish was put into it, while ifs 
dead fish was put in it was heavier by the weight 
of the fish? The story is told by Whately 
(‘ Logic,’ p. 255, seventh ed.) and, more fully, by 
Hamilton (‘ Lectures on Metapbysics,’ i. p. 169); 
but neither author gives any refe rence, Lotze 
(‘ Logik,’ ii. 4, § 203; Eng. tr., i. p. 307) tells the 
story somewhat differently ‘ithe -_ who pro 
poses the problem is Louis XIII., and the problem 
3 to find the reason why a living fish thrown int 
of water makes it over flow while a dead 


J. W. 


1 bowl full 
one does not. 
THOR OF Hymn Wantep.—Perhaps some of 
ir readers could say by whom the hymn begin 





I hon nd, the homelar 
The home of the free-bor1 
| was written, and on what authority he makes the 
ascription. JAMES Box NAR 


Catpvrnivus.—I believe I should write thi 
name Calepinus. He was a lexicographer, who 
enlarged Facciolati and Forcellini. Wase, wh 


compiled the ‘Compendium Calepini’ in 1662 


tates that he took his material from “that abridg- 
ment ol Calepine which Schrevelius m woth in A i 
land.” Calepine is in Latin. I only kn re 





velius in Greek. Can any edition of the ‘lati 
dictionary be traced to Schrevelius / 


A. Hatt 


Tsomas Lock, of Newington, mentioned 
in Blome’s ‘ Britannia,’ 1673 edition. —I shall t 
glad of any particulars relating to this mc - ly 
Was it from this family that Lock’s Fields, Wal- 
auth, took its name? Gro. BLACKLEDGE 


6, Southampton Row, W.C. 





Hassock-KNIVES, SHop-RuppERS, aND H 
DING-SPADES.—What were these 
rheir names occur in an acc int ° the Lit 
hire fen-rioters (Post Boy, No. 592, January 24 
1699), where it is said : 

They were all Arm’d, some with Guns, some ¥ 

Halberts, some with great Hodding-Spades, Forks 

rudders, and Hassock-knives, whi are very like 
] iy 


Weapons of the late Duke of $s, ma : 
Syt : 


implements 











ues, Vc. 


GoLpsMITH IN Pecknam.—Goldsmith was i 
a short-time usber at a school in Peckham. Is t## 
site of this school certainly known? A very likely 
looking building, called Goldsmith House, #& 
situated in the Goldsmith Road, is now bet 
pulled down. J. F. 


Peckham. 





Tuomas Topp.—Can any one give informai™ 
concerning ~ Thomas Todd, Philon ith,” the s 
of a ‘ Perpetual Astronomical Kalendar, * published 
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NOTES 


in Edinburgh in 1738? In the inital which is 
lated, “ From ‘my Apartment in Aldstone-moor. 
Cumberland, Feb. 14, 1737/8 ”"—he promises that, 
n 1756, “If my weak endeavours meet with good 
reception (if God spare my life) by that time I will 
reprint a second edition, with the aforesaid eclipse %, 
kc., for nineteen years more.”’ The first edition is 
4 quarto, contains 77 pp., a iid at two shillings, 











Did the second edition ever appear? D. H. F. 
5st. A ws 
Ca This « irname is 4 [ a 
st w »k e} § pin Ssoutn Walk VW na 
are its irce and signification? It is not men- 
tioned in Mr. Bardsley’s book T 
Ay known actor ars 4 s do 8 wil 
HEREFORD: Wis STEI While examining 
some “ allegations” among the archives of Canter 


ry re aly, I found four pages of manuscript 
xtracts from some “ I in 





Culmerianum ’ (Oxford, 1644 
runs thus :— 

Phe chure f Her rd doth w 

Yet Winchester doth that ex 

But C anterbury bi ares t bell, 
I can understand why Canterbury bore the bell, 
for then it reckoned among its foremost men the 
nfan l R hard Cult l Blue Di ck 
But what do the references to Hereford and Win 
bester me 4 J. M. Cowper, 

ApaMs FaMILy Beauv! Hants.—I am 





n quest of information respecting this family, who 
were well-known shipbuilders in the last and the 

mmencement of the present century, and who 
owned mg Buckler’s Hard on Beaulieu River 


~ 1 on Than ies, The latte r, I think, was called 
Dudman’s SY ard . They traded about 1774 as Adams 
« Co. The senior partner, Mr. Henry Adams, was 

rm in or about 1713, and died in 1805 I'wo of 
iis sons, Balthazar and Edward Adaws, were also 





pbuilders, I should like to hear of any vessels 
by them at either y eal is well as of such 


Ks, &c., a3 are worth consult 





Hose’s ‘ Every-pay Boox.’—Can any one in 
rm me if the information contained in Hone’s 
‘Every lay Book’ is, ge nerally spe aking, accurate? 
all) publis bed, or did i 
ease at the second volume? I do not remember 


Were the three volumes 





Ver seeing the third vol lme, th gh on th title 
page it is described as being in three volumes, 
C s T. Hi 
Ye know of t volumes * Table 
. a e ‘ Year-Book re 4 4 ated v 
Bas \ Will y Basque t iT 
Miauly ex t ) phrase i 
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Dioitenac, those who say. 2. Cer diocu ? what 
sayest thou? One would expect to find the verbal 
erraiten, or esaten, prefixed to the above apparent 
auxiliaries. How do the latter alone mean “say”? 
The first phrase is quoted at p. 520 of the * Gram 
maire Comparée’ of Van Eys ; the second in the 
Souletin translation of St. John, 1858, 
Eztakit. 


firplies, 


yut a tailor and a nomen crow re- 
ferred to by Mr. S1 ELL was familiar to me io 
my nursery days 7 thank him for recalling it 
to my memory. lf 1 remember right, the song ran 
something as follows : 


The song at 





A carrion crow ton an oak 
A-watching a tailor a-mending cl 
T carri V 1, **4 \ 
Hey the carrion crow, 
aid the tail c " 
For I will 
ihe t - 
And shot ar 
Said 1 @ epoon, 





Said his wife to the tailor, “ Plague take your thick 


head ! 
Why do you not see the old sow is dead 
The carrion crow, &c. 
Said t t t a wile I don’t care a louse, 
I we hav enty of k-chitteriings and souse 


When the l sow died the bella did t 

And the little pigs prayed for the old sow’s s 
Phe carrion crow flew away cryu 
Hey ho, the carrion crow. 





I fear that after more than sixty years my memory 
is rather leaky, and that my version is defective. 
Others may be able to supply corrections and 
additions which will help to restore the old ballad 
to its integrity. 

There was another tailor song, belonging rather 
to schoolboy than nursery days, which was current 
at Charterhouse circa 1828, whence it was brought 
home by my elder brother. It is a queer produc- 
tion, not very decorous in parts, and I cannot help 
thinking that it had some satirical reference. 
‘Benjamin Bolibus’ has a personal look. If so, 
can any of your readers supply this reference ? 
The first verse was as follows, the refrain being 


— in each successive stanZa 
When the wars first began, Benjamin Bolibu 
Wh ben the wars fir+t anh, Cast lot way . 
W ben the wars firet began, nine tailors made a man, 
And so the proud tailors went prancing aw 


And so it goes on, narrating the doings of the 
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nine-in-one—how “Of his goose [the tailor’s 
smoothing iron] he made a horse, To ride up and 
down Charing Cross”; “Of his cabbage [cloth 
filched from the piece given him to make up] he 
made a cloth, To keep the flies from his horse”; 
“Of his needle he made a spear, To prick the 
louse through the ear”; “Of his bodkin he made 
a gun, To shoot the louse in the b—m”; and, 
finally, “Of his thimble he made a bell, To ring 
the poor louse to bell, and so the proud tailors 
went prancing away.” 

The memory being set at work, one early re- 
miniscence recalls another. When I was a little 
one my grandmother, a Norwich lady, used to sing 
me a version of the well-known “ Frog he would 
a-wooing go,” of which the refrain rings in my ears 
as one of the most musical bits of rhythmical non- 
sense I ever heard, far beyond the “ Gammon and 
spinach” and the “ Heigh ho, says Rowley,” with 
which that song is commonly connected. Here you 
have it :— 

There was a frog lived in a well, 
With a coymyairo coyno ; 

And a merry mouse lived in a mill, 
With a coymyairo kilto caro, 

Coymyairo coyno. 

Strimstram pammadiddle, 
Larabona ringtang, 
Strimetram pammadiddle coyno. 


| 
| 





Talking of phonetic refrains—sound without 
sense—can any of your readers help me to a purer | 
version of one which my second brother brought t 
our nursery from a Cambridgeshire school in coa- | 
nexion with the ballad of the four apparently im- | 
possible gifts—the chicken without a bone, the | 
cherry without a stone, and the rest—which exists | 
in so many different forms. As one of these | 
variants, | may mention ‘Captain Wedderburn’s | 
Courtship’ of “ Girzie Sinclair,” which is to be 
found in Jamieson’s ‘Popular Ballads,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 154-165. The certainly degraded and vulgar 
form in which I received it runs thus :— 

I had a little sister lived under the sea, 
Four pretty presents she sent me. 
Sifolderiddiedol, Paradise dumpledum, 


Perry merry dictionary, | 


Dominee. 


I should be glad to see my old friend in a worthier 
dress, Epmounp VEeNABLES. 


[Canon Vevances will find ‘Captain Wedderburn’'s 
Courtship ’ in Child's ‘ English and Scotch Ballads,’ 1861, 
vol. viii, p. 12. It ie taken from Jamieson, A poem 
much more nearly approaching that from which he 
quotes is ‘ The Four Sisters,’ The first verse of this is 
thus given by Halliwell :— 

I have four sisters beyond the sea, 
Para-mara, dictum, domine ! 
And they did send four presents to me, 
Partum, quartum, paradise, tempum, 
Para-mara, dictum, domine, 
The opinion has been held that it is a parody on the old 
monkish songs. It is given in extenso in the ‘ Nursery 
Rbymes,’ p. 243, FP, Warne’s undated edition. 


if N. & Q? 


May I complete the rhyme of the carrion crow 
as I heard it trom the lips of the late Rev. J. L. 
Petit when I was achild? I have never heard i 
from any one else or since that time. Is it un- 
common /! 

A carrion crow he eat upon an oak 

A-watching of a tailor a-mending of his cloak. 

With a heigh ho, carrion crow, derry, derry dowr 
derry dingo. 

“Oh, wife! Oh, wife! bring hither my bow, 

That I may shoot that carrion crow. 
With a heigh bo, Xe. 

The tailor he shot, and he missed his mark, 

And he shot his old sow straight through tke heart. 
With a heigh ho, &c. 

“Oh, wife! Oh, wife! bring some brandy in a spoon, 

For the old sow ’s fallen down slap in a swoon, 
With a heigh ho, Xe. 

So the old sow died, and the bells did toll, 

And the little pigs equeaked for the old sow’s soul. 
With a heigh ho, &c. 

What has become of ‘The Ram of Derby’ that 
one used to hear years ago? Some of the inci- 
dents in his career and end are very dramatic. 
Will some correspondent ensbrine this old song in 
Apert HaRTSHORNE. 


Who is the author of the following capital riddle 
on Jack and Jill ?— 
"Twas not on Alpine snow and ice, 
But homely English ground ; 
** Excelsior ! was their device, 
Sut ead the fate they found ; 
They did not climb the path of fame, 
Sut followed duty’s call ; 
They were together in their aim, 
But parted in their fall. 
I have one in a somewhat similar strain on the 
‘ Five Little Pigs,’ also good, but not equal to the 
above. JONATHAN Bovcuier. 


May I quote the following variant of No. 7, 
line 5, from a Lancashire nursery /— 
This little pig said, “ Me a bit, me a bit, me a bit, before 


it all be gone,’ 
P, J. F. Ganrtivios. 
Snetiey’s ‘Croup’ (7"S., ix. 207 ; x. 511).— 
The first four lines of the second verse of the 
‘Cloud’ convey no distinct idea to the mind; 
that should be admitted by all discreet readers :— 
I sift the snow on the mountains below, 
And their great pines groan aghast ; 
And all the night ‘tis my pillow white, 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
‘*’Tis my pillow white.” If ’tis refers to anything 
it refers to the snow. Now if the cloud’s bead 
lay on the snow, its sleep in the arms of the blast 
must have much resembled the process of tossing 
in a blanket, with its head downward and its 
heels anywhere. It is vain to read this serio isly, 
and call it by the respected name of imagination. 
Again, “the towers of bowers” is most incon- 
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gruous and farfetched. A pilot who should steer 
to a bower, or sit on a bower to steer, must be a 
man little skilled indeed in the seaman’s art, in 
fact Nelson would have called him a “landlubber.” 
Again, are we to believe that this pilot is the 
“lightning ” ? 

“In a cavern under.” Under what? At the 
bottom of the cloud, or under the snowy moun- 
tains? “Is fettered the thunder.” How can you 
fettera sound! If it be heard at all it rolls, and 
if it roll it is not fettered. Thunder not heard 
anywhere is non-existent. In either case it is not 
what Shelley says it is. 

It struggles and howls at fits 
My copy reads at, but we will suppose that it 
ought to be by. 
Over earth and ocean with gentle motion, 
This pilot is guiding me, 
Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea, 
The rhyme of move and love is here scarcely com- 
mendable. Further, although it is in the “arms 
of the blast,” this pilot moves it “with gentle 
motion” “‘ over earth and ocean,’— quite a gifted 
notion, could it possibly be brought into harmony 
by any procedure known to the understanding. 
We are told that ‘‘ of course” the lightning loves 
the genii, because they are ‘‘ so closely akin.” But 
things that are akin do not so universally love one 
another. When they do, as in the case of first 
cousins, the Church steps in to bar their union. 
Altogether the fluency of the composition and the 
imperfection of the rhymes remind one of the 
album-writing of some young lady at the close of 
the eighteenth century. 
Over the rills, the crags, and the bille, 
Over the lakes, and the plains, 
Wherever he dream, under mountain or atream, 
The spirit he loves remains, 
To whom the pronoun he in the third line refers it 
would puzzle any magician to find out. Surely 
sleep is no attribute of lightning ; if not, it cannot 
be lightning that is referred to, Itis not the genii, 
for then it would have to be in the plural. I fora 
moment thought that he referred to the cloud, but 
that cannot be, and all the agencies are so disem- 
bodied that they no more require pbysical antece- 
dents than the pronoun does a grammatical one. 
And I all the while bask in heaven's blue smile, 
Whilst Ae is dissolving in rains. 
I here should mean the cloud. Above the cloud 
says, “Isift the snow”; this implies dissolving first 
and freezing after. Only as there is nothing that 
can dissolve but the cloud under electrical action, 
the he must refer to the cloud. This knocks the J 
out of the couplet. 
If Me. Bovcurer’s critical friend, a man ex- 





in the wrong as to its signification,” it will not be 
very astonishing if the world should pronounce the 
whole passage to be unintelligible. As I pretend 
to no admiration whatever of any part of Shelley’s 
‘Cloud,’ I may go a little further, and say that I 
do not think a single line in it is worth analysis. 
It is a fluent thing thrown off at a heat as if by an 
Italiau improvisatore. It is, in my opinion, to do 
Shelley an injury to treat it seriously as a poem or 
to reckon it as being at all on a par with his 
‘Skylark’ as a poem for special recitation or a 
type of rhythmical English verse. The ‘Skylark’ 
is full of faults, but it is a poem parts of which 
are a triumphant success, C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Tue Stopy or Dante 1n Encuanp (7'*S, v. 
85, 252, 431, 497 ; vi. 57; x. 118, 334, 415; xi. 
35).—In answer to your courteous correspondent 
Mr. Bovcuigr, I beg to state that in my short 
note on the above subject I wished to convey 
the idea that after the Renaissance which rose 
with Petrarca and set with Tasso, the Catholic 
revival and the Inquisition so affected men’s minds 
that during at least one bundred and sixty years 
Dante was forgotten in his native land, and a 
similar apathy possessed Franceand England. Tho 
circumstance which roused the old animosity of the 
Church was the discovery made by Monsignor 
Dionisi, canon of the cathedral of Verona, that. 
under the figure of the three beasts, tre fieri, the 
poet did not mean that Lust, Pride, and Avarice 
prevented his approach to the delectable mountain, 
but typified the three political powers Florence, 
France, and Rome, which embodied those vices, 
and were prevented by them from coming to 
Christ. Rossetti pushed the hidden political 
meanings of the ‘ Commedia’ to an extreme limit, 
which no one else, not even Foscolo, ventured to 
follow; but other writers, Protestant and liberal 
Catholic, saw that Dante wrote in the spirit of 
a religious reformer. Indeed, it had long been 
recognized that in the mysterious Veltro, Dante 
meant an emperor, who would take up his abode 
in Rome, expel the unworthy pastors from Holy 
Church, instal good and saintly men in their 
places, and with them make a reform in Italy. 
It is clear that the poet marked out for his 
countrymen the policy which has been partially 
realized in our own time, namely, the unification 
of Italy under one head, the deprivation of the 
Temporal Power of the Pope, and the limitation of 
the Papal power to spiritualities. 

C. ToMLINson. 

Highgate. 


The passage in Jewell is: “ Dantes, an Italian 
et, by express words calleth Rome ‘ the whore of 


ceedingly well read in Shelley, is forced to wind Babylon’” (‘ Defence of the Apology,’ chap. xvi. 


up an elaborate attempt to render this passage in- 


vol. iv. p. 744 P.S.). The note has: “Dant. Venet. 


] > } . . ‘ pape ’ , ** 4 *\ 
telligible with a confession “I may be altogether | 1568, Purgat. Cant. xxii. (cor. xxxii.) vv. 142-160, 














p. 472. Conf. in. Cat Lelie Testium, cols. 1763 
Xe. 
The » which the note refers has this 
notice 3 * Jeremy Tay! yr,’ vol. v p. 655 
F lac i i w pr I Ma S 
i 1cOW al ‘ ivine, v " | t 
f direc 4 ‘ ea 
Centuries of Mavd , wr . er 
works) ‘Cat gus testium verit ] 
tque papismi err i@ ante n ecla- 
marunt.’ v Dusil, l 
Compare ‘Iuferno,’ i. 100 LOT If the 
repiy were to a lery by any ne eise rather 
than Mr. Bovcuier | might refer to Milman’s 
* Latin Christianity,’ vols. + p. 315, 316; ix 
198-206, 1864, for Dante p n in resp 
= the Papa Z Flacius [lyri n 1 early 


Protestant a she a 


It is rather late in the day to raise a controversy 
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m the Catholicity of Dante. I fear the pages « 
*N. & Q.’ could not afford pace for a tithe of what 
ight be epitomized fr what has been already 
written on the subject. I do not see that it ‘3 
**droll” that a writer of the date of Bishop 
Jewell (by the way, is not this the present accepte 4 
spelling, i not Jewel hould speak of him by 
the Latin form of his name R. H. Busx. | 
, Montagu § t, Portman § 

Mew iL R ros (7" S. xi. 26 Selec- 

ns from the Records of the City of Oxford, with 
Extracts from other Documents illustrating the 
Municipal History, Henry Vit. to Elizabeth 
11509-1583 By authority the Corporation.” 
By W. H. Turner. Oxfor i ig 

] Mat ALI 

Hvueu, Bisuor « Line uw (7" §S. xi. 47) 
rhe Life of S. Hu gh of Aval nD, Bishop of Lin- | 
coln,’ by Canon George G. Perry, M.A., published 
by Murray, Albemarle Street, London (1879), is 


an ¢ xcellent record of this fine old twelfth 
bishop. Harry 


Fair Park, 


lhe 


century 
Hems. 


Exeter. 


‘Life of S. Hugh of Lincoln’ was edited by 


the late Rev. J. F. Dimock for the “ Rolls Series.” 
W. C. B. 
A special monograph on the life of St. Hugh of 
Avalon, Bishop of L r yin, has been written by 
the Rev. G. Perry, M.A., ae of Lincoln. It 
was published by Murr “ in 1879. _ 2 FF 
Wigan Public Library. 
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plied this, feeling its absence a writer's omission or 
@ printer’s error. 
Writer of the Article). 


$44).—Mr. Hip 


B. 


LE (7* S. 


G. 


Joun CLayp x. 








LL’s d scovery of the dates of the birth and 
marriage of John Claypole, Cromwell’s son-in-law, 
enables me to correct my article on him in th 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography May I take 
the « ypport unity to m ake some other additions a 
corre ms? Noble mentions Claypole’s arrest in 


1678. Its cause is elucidated by a speech delive 
by Sir Henry Capel in the Parliament which 


of the plots of the 














in October, 1680. Speaking 
Catholics, he says :— 

‘W ave great reason to believe y have made a 
necess«ry preparation, ¢ by ying mer 
t to find out wick nts way ¢t 
King's life,as by prov one Clay to be 
fice, to make an atonement for t l 2 
wickedness thereof on the Phanaticks low ’ 
pose t said Clay; l was really imprisoned som 
befor » the Tower, upon the eviden f two w 
nesses, that he should say, that he and tw red 
had engaged to kill the g the next t went 
Ne market For whi n al ba had s 
really been banged, if the breakir t t 
not prevented iicir designe. 1 ‘ Ay] 
next term a ablic r at ¢t ing’s Ber 
bar, the w $ appear I g t - 

Ex Debates > House of 


lection of tl 
Commons held at Westmi 





ster Uct. 21, : Sv 
p. 8. 
Roger Syphon te Court and Sta 
of England, ’ ed. 1694, ii. 270) identifies 3 ( 





‘ Oliver's son-in-law ”; Oldmixon does t 


pole as 
‘History of England 





same 


p. 611). 








It is worth noting that similar charges were 
brought against other members of the C we 
family. Robert West, in his examination concert 
ing the Rye House plot, said that 
‘ Ferguson lately told this examinant that Mr. Cromwe 
son of Richard Cromwe!, who usually goes by the nar 
f Mr. Cranbourn, was 80 vain as to endeavour ak 
a party for himself or his father in t Cit iG 
enough formerly told this examinant t 
the said Mr, Cromwel and Mr. Ireton, the son of I 
tenant-General Ireton, would assist tk 

ssassination of the King and Duke in person.”—'A 
True Account of the Horrid Conspiracy to Assassinate 
the late K. Charles Il. at the Rye-House,’ 5v 
copies of the infurmations, p. YU. 

In the le on his wife, Elizabeth Claypol 


articie 
she is wrongl 
to have been exhumed at 


~ 


y stated (on the authority of Kennet 
the Restoration. 


name is not included in the warrant printed in 

Chester's ‘ Westminster Abbey Registers,’ p. 52 

According to Noble her coffin was discovered 

725 whilst making some alterations in Henry 
» 1787 


of Cromwell,’ « 
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the executrix therein named, November 14 of | hours a glaze appeared, and this had to be removed 


same year (P.C.C. 148, Exton). The testator | in the same way the grindstones were cleaned, and 
says :— this also was called whetting. 





I give to my loveing wife Mrs Blanch | Tuos. Ratcirre. 
shillings to buy heraring Item. I give Worksop. 
r Mrs Bridgett Clay > the e sume of 
: : . — . 
ay her a rit It I give and devise Armicer (7 §, x. 383, 445; xi. 97).—In the 
Tenements i t f Redem: , . " 
a - ‘, R i church of Charwelton, Nortban pt ynshire, are fine 
unto my iloveing ra Anne OUttey| , ye Deere 
we of Edmund Uttey ‘ . ves for brasses to the mem ry ‘ Thomas Andrew, de- 
herebv make orduine and constitute the | 8¢cribed as “ Mercator”; Thomas Andrew, his son, 
y the sole Executrix of this my last W “Generosus”; and Thomas Andrew, his son, 
unto whome I give the rest and residue | *‘ Armiger.” The nephew and eventual successor 


of the last named, a fourth Thomas Andrew, is r 
ontains this | presented by an alabaster effigy, between those of 





of the registered c 





entry :—‘‘Sententia data’ pro valore et validitate | his two wives, upon an altar tomb ; he wears a 
hujus Testam‘ 2¢° Martii 1688." great collar of SS, and died in 1564. In the ix 
Danieu HIpwe tt, scription on the verge of the tomb he is described 

1, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. | as “ Miles.” This is probably a unique record of 
se aces ae ans the gradual rise of a family, from “ Mercator” to 

To Wuer (7 S. x. 507; xi. —It seems | “ Miles,” in four successive generations, and it is 
worthy of note in ‘N. & Q.’ that the system of| interesting as bearing upon the question concern 

‘stone-dressing” by hand—the recutting with a iog “ Armiger.” } 

steel pick of the small grooves in millstones is It may, perhaps, be convenient to add that the 
fast going out in this country, so far as flour-mills | gjgest son of Thomas Andrew, “ Miles wain 


\ 


are concerned. This is owing to the introduction 
—at great cost, by the w f rollers for stones, | and present at the execution of 
to make flour in the improved or Hungarian | ¢ 
fashion. Nearly all the large mills have been com- 

pelled to introduce this system in the last few 


named Thomas—was sheriff of the county in 1557 
Mary, Queen of 
cots. There is a wall monument of uncommon 


beauty in Charwelton Church representing this last 











~ 1 Sir Thomas Andrew, his two wives, and his twelve 
years, and the millst fn which have been used | children. 
from time immemorial will gradua ly vanish A The custom in medieval times and later of 
stone-dresser or “stoneman” is generally a workman 


- ; : carrying on the same Christian name from father 
engaged for this particular purpose, and often has @| to con ig often irritating, even to the calmest 
certain number of pairs of stones told off to him. | .tudent. But the five Thomas Andrews are easily 
teel picks or hammers have been generally used, appropriated, as their memorials remain intact. 
though diamonds have been employed for the pur d 





are “ie pu At Greene’s Norton, ten miles off, the tombs, 
Pp To this new system of rollers is du the | effigies, and brasses of the six successive Sir 
great improvement in flour, in lightness and 


hie 2 } . " | Thomas Greenes (1369-15 h ave bes nh so sh yck- 
juality, noticeable in the last few years, _ ingly mutilated and plundered that it is not easy 
W. H. | now to apportion the remnants. 

Io whet or sharpen a grindstone used to be a| Aubert HarTsHorye. 
‘Ol Or tt t r > ! ies vi > Naso . —_ ‘ ; 
common a air at st one juarri where masons Scutpuppery (7 S. x. 224, 293).—I do not 
nes for buildings. After a grindstone 

aan , ; 
ndleston,” as Derbyshire men say—has 
been used for a time in sharpening chisels, the sur 
face gets a dark metallic glaze, and the stone will 


suppose you desire the discussion of this word to 
be continued at length, but Dr. Taytor, who 
started the inquiry, may be glad to have the fol- 

lowing quotation from Burns 
An’ there, fra 
Will mingle the 


not then bite the steel. To remove this glaze the 


stone was whetted or sharpened (both terms were 
used) by rubbing it with sand and water, the rul 

bing medium being a piece of stone harder than 
the grindstone and of coarser grain. This was not 





a dif t process, for the stone was turned while dé Py 
most of the dressing was done. Whetstones or An’ aleo the wild S “s way, 
. g , S 1 runpowder | ; 
ne u € 1 » ft mad ely y hand in ‘The Electior *‘ Works,’ Smi h’s ed,, 1887, 
large quantities at stone quarries in Derbyshire. v 2 
'T . ws ; - 
Aney were first rough-shaped, and then rubbed WI G e Biack 
smooth ar i round, tapering from the m idle to ssvow. 
ea 1, ine rubbing was done or ads of st 
harder than the whetstones, sand and water being “PrrrinG § w”’ (7% S. xi. 107).—Messrs. 
sed. After the slabs had been worked for some | Barrére and Leland, in their a st exhaustive 
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* Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and Cant,’ printed 
for subscribers in 1890, say of this expression that 
**it seems at first sight to be a metaphor either taken 
from the habit of dogs when they are given things to 
carry, when they invariably put their side out in a curve, 
like a horse when buck-jumping, or from a billiard term 
.-+0F, again, from a ship that shows its side when sail- 
ing fast with a side wind ; but in reality side is old pro- 
vincial English. Bailey gives it as a North-Country 
term, meaning long, steep, proud,” 
H. Hevm. 


The expression was common in my under- 
graduate days (1870-73). It is stupid enough ; 
but surely the prevailing use of “ front” is even 
worse ! Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


I have always supposed, I do not know why, 
that this phrase was derived from yachting, and 
referred to the showing a great expanse of “ side” 
in the form of sails, Thus “a peacock in his splen- 
dour proper,” as the heralds have it, may be said | 
—in a figure, at any rate—to “ put side on. 


Do Zo We 





Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Restorinc Encravincs (7" §. xi. 47).— 
M. A. J. will find some information on this sub- 
ject in Mr. A. Tuer’s ‘ Bartolozzi and his Works, 
chap. xxii. F. W. D. 

Benezet (7 S. ix. 187, 253, 298, 319, 373).— 
Anthony (Antoine), son of Jean Etienne (John 
Stephen) Benezet and Judith de la Mejanelle, was 
born at St. Quentin, Picardie, France, January 31, 
1713 (the year commencing January 1), and bwp- 
tized February 1, 1713, in St. Catherine’s Church 
St. Quentin (parish register, Bureau de |’ Etat-Civil, 
St. Quentin, Aisne). In this register his father’s 
name is written “ Ve Benezet.” 

In the “ Registre des Baptémes, Mariages, et 
Enterrements de ceux de la Ville de Saint Quen- 
tin et autres lieux qui ont I’Exercice de leur 
Religion au village de Haucourt, lequel en exécu- 
tion de |’Edict de Nantes leur a esté donné pour 
lieu de Baillage,” to be seen at the Tribunale Civil 
de Premiére Instance, St. Quentin, is an entry 
showing that Jean Benezet the elder, thirty-five 
years of age, merchant, living at Abbeville, son of 
Etienne Benezet and Marie Arnault, living at 
Cavaillon, Languedoc, was married, August 16, 
1682, to Marie Madeleine Testart, twenty-three 
years of age, daughter of Pierre Testart, merchant, 
of St. Quentin, and the late Rachel Crommelin. 

In the ‘ Bulletin de la Société de l'Histoire du 
Protestantisme Fran ¢ais,’ vol. vii. , 1858, pp. 478-95, 
is a genealogy of the Crommelin family, by Jacob 
Crommelin in his seventy-first year, compiled in 
1712, commencing with Armand Crommelin, of 
Dutch descent, whose son Jean settled at St. 
Quentin previous to 1595. The above Jean 
Benezet is here mentioned (p. 488) as 


* Receveur 
\ 


des traittes” at Abbeville, as marrying Marie 
Madeleine Testart, and as having seven children, 
viz., Jean Etienne, Jacques, Jean, Cyprien, Made- 
leine, Melchior, and Pierre, the eldest of whom, 
Jean Etienne, father of Anthony, is mentioned as 
marrying “ —— Delamejanelle.” 

From the above G. F. R. B. must see his error 
in giving January 31, 1713/14, as the year of 
Anthony’s birth, and also in saying that John 
came from Calvisson, not Clavison, and died in 
1690. He registered his arms before D’Hozier in 
1698 (D’ Hozier, ‘ Picardie’), and died as “ Receveur 
de traittes et tabac”” at Abbeville in August, 1710 
(‘Crommelin Genealogy ’). 

My. will notice that the Jean Benezet whose 
arms I gave 7“ S. ix. 253 and the John Benezet, 
father of John Stephen, &c., are one and the 
same. 

The following, extracted from the ‘ Collection de 
Fiches’ of the “Commission pour |’ Histoire des 
Eglises Wallonnes,” Leyden, will interest H. W. 
He will pardon the poor translation from the 
French :— 


1718, ~— 30. Pierre Benezet received into the 
Church at Amsterdam after a confession of faith. 
1721, October 26. Pierre Benezet, of St. Quentin, and 


Susanne Jes nssen married at Amsterdam 

1723, March 29. An dré, son of Pierre Benezet and 
Susanne Jansse, baptized at Amsterdam ; born March 25 

tov. 

1725, February 11. Paul, son of Pierre Benezet and 
Sussanne. Jansse, baptized at Amsterdam ; born February 4 


son of Pierre Beneze* 
born J une * 


Jean Etienne, 
baptized at Amsterdam ; 


"1726, June 
and Susanne Jansse, 
1726. 

17 November 9 
Benezet and Susar ne Jansse, 
born Novem ber &. 173 

1757, November 16, 
dam. 

1767, February 11. Susanne Janasen, widow of Pier 
Benezet, buried »t Amsterdam. 

1745, October 28. Andries Benezet, merchant, became 
a citizen (Lourygeows) of Amsterdam. 

1767, September 13, André Benezet and Uranie Marie 
Brutel de la Riviere married at Leyden. 

1769, October 1. Pierre, son of André Benezet 
Uranie Marie Brutel de la Riviere, baptized at Amster- 
dam ; born September 24, 1769, 

1771, February 17. Issac Pierre Jean, eon of 
Benezet and Uranie Marie Brutel de la Rivie 
at Amsterdam ; born February 7, 1771. 

1773, August 8. Marie Uranie, daughter 
—_ zet and Uranie Marie Brutel de la Riviere, baptize 

Amsterdam. 

metre February 3 
dam 

1788, April. Pierre Benezet received into 
at Leyden after a confession of faith. 

1789, April, Isasc Pierre Jean Benezet received im 
the Church at Leyden after a confession of faith 
1790, June. Marie Uranie Benezet received 

Church at Leyden after a confession of faith 
1805, December 17, The death notice in La G 
Harlem, No. 151, of Isaac Pierre Jean Benezet, pas 
of Wallon Church at Brielle, aged thirty-four years ten 


Elisabeth, daughter of Pierr 
baptized at Amsterdam 





“Pierre Benezet buried at Amstes- 








André Benezet buried at Amster 
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f André Benezet. measuring in length and depth from about 6in 
5 » ] elisab D e P . ” 
177 larch 19. Elisa eth Benezet and Etienne | by Gin. to Din. by 9in., and from 2} in. to 4in. 
Herault, merchant, of Arvet (?), married at Amsterdan . 2 

{ do not know whether she was the daughter of Pierre | or 5in. in breadth, set (=pitched) on edge close 
Bevezet and Susanne Janasen, or of a Je van Casimir | together and breaking joint [he pitch of a room 
Benezet and Magdeleine Raneel or Kanset.] is its height from floor to ceiling 

J. Rotcers Le Roy. ALex. Besazevey. 
Rue Clement Marot, Paris. Many similar replies are acknowledged.) 


months, gon of Uranie Marie Brutel de la Riviére, widow | asphalt, viz, granite blocks roughly dressed, 











The annexed entries are found in ‘The Registers | 
of St. Dionis Backchurch, London’ (Harl. Soc. | 
Registers, 1878, vol. iii. pp. 166-7, 303-4) :— 


Enouisa Race anp Poetry (7" 8. x. 403; xi. 
29).—A. J. M., writing in reply to Mr. Jonataan 
| Boucnier’s extremely interesting and suggestive 





Christenings. —1735, Nov. Tho* James Bennezett, question on the above subject, says 

eon of James and Frances Bennezet (Merch born , . : 

15 Oct “He wishes to know whether this remarkable and 
1737, May 10. Claude, son of James and Frances | encouraging combination has been discussed and ex- 


Meseh): bern Apr. 23 : plained in print. I should think that the discussion 
and «xplanation, if it exists, must be brief indeed ; for it 


juriale.—1734, Oct. 15. Claud James Benezet, son of ; ) = 
M' J ames B nezet, M rchant all bg mprised in the singe W rd ‘ , Fe There 








13 j 





17356, March 9. Thomas James Benezet, son of Mr | i# no such combination, 
Jar Jenezet (Merchant). A. J. M. possesses at least one quality (is it the 
Danie Hipwett, | mostformidableone?)of acontroversialist—courage. 
1, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. | It is proverbially di fhicult to prove a negative, and 


: “eo <i mn ne | th: at may, perhaps, be the reason why this is one of 

Pitcuep Streets (7® S, xi. 89).—The cubical | the most commonly used phrases in the language. 
granite blocks with which our streets are paved | J+ ig so convenient, and so short, Why should 
we called in the trade pitchers or sets, according to 1A A. J. M., having stated there is no such combina- 
their shape and size. The former word is also |tion, have made his reply any longer? “Roma 
used in combination with random to signify blo ks | locuta est. Qustio soluta est.” And the un- 
of granite not properly squared. These random necessary supplement to A. J. M.’s Negatur 


nichers > > ce . 
pitchers make an excellent pavement in places | makes one the more regret the trouble it has cost 





where the traflic is not too heavy. Pitchin ] | him to write it, in that it is, it seems to me, wholly 
means a street pavement. “Mind the pitching” | »i4i7 ad rem. The occurrences related to have 
is an expression I have heard to warn foot-pas- | ¢apon place in Staffordshire and Kent, as two 
sengers when the roadway was slippery. Ash’s | « i)justrati yns, taken at random, of the idealism 


. 


Rates ¢ . —) P atonea e 4 - : - has 
defini Th ol - tong - laying with stone end | and romanticism of the English race”—A. J. M. 
wise, 1e verb fo pitch, Meanilog to pave, appears " , . ae ’ i “ 
in Fenni 5 *Dictic oon* andl Wy A sons 3 He ~ | means of the absence of these qualities—go to 
fe ish ‘ “ty ta — ere- | prove only that not every individual of the race is 
ords . na he alia : : 

tdshire ords and Phrase . Pitche 1 street , of gifted with them. And, even 80, I do not say 
course, mean paved streets. The meaning of the | Negatur, but Dubitatur. It appears to me that 

om se itch’d ? ie the aed ’ ° . 
sentence The roomes are all well piten 1 18, the Kentish sexton may very probably have pos- 
perhaps, not so clear. Might it not refer to the | sess d the qualities in question in posse, if not in 
orderly arrangement of the rooms! 
HELLIER GOSSELIN, » . M. goes on to remark that “if a race be 
| 





Blakeswar are rte 
oi re, Herte. spate or romantic it is so in all the classes that 


Pitched streets have no more relation to|compose it.” Perhaps so; but not in every 
tuminous substances than have high-pitched individual of those classes. “It is not made so,” 


roofs. To pitch is the ordinary West-Country | continues A. J. M., “by the casual existence 
term for paving with uniform rows of cubes of | within it of a few isolated phenomena like Shake- 
stone, or pebbles, or bricks, in such a way that | speare and Byron and Wordsworth.” Certainly it 
water will run off; and I have paid a bill within | is not made so by the existence of any number of 
the last few weeks in which one of the items is, | such individuals. But perhaps A. J. M. means 


Repitching part of stable,” &c. I suppose aj that it is not shown to be so by the existence of 
~ pitched” battle is a battle in which the opposing such. 


have been set in array with more or less| “Throughout Eng continues A. J. M., “in the 





n It is surely a mistake in the ‘En- | labourer'’s cottage <7 s dw lling e in = 
, — . eaT a ¥ riour T n ve nt , al dea 

> Dictionary’ to suppose that “ pitch” is tradesman ecg ga acid Msc etalon pecans nae 

syno ymous w th “ — T. these, not only are the very words idea and 7 vantic 
- it toss. — . unknown [Does A. J. M. really imagine that that fact, 

Pit . . if fact it be, goes any way at all towards proving that 
~~ ro eged pitched paving, ©) & term used to the restricted vocabularies of the pera ns referred to 
signuly stone paving such as that in ge neral use for may reasonably be held to indicate the absence of those 


streets be fo re the introduction of wood paving and | qualities from their constitutional, t 


1ough perhaps latent, 
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capabilities in the direction in question 

represented by them is also unknown ar 

A bold assertion indeed But there is nothing 

like a sweeping general assertion in matters where 

even any first step towards a proof of it is im- 
sible. 

‘*Like Audrey, the English race thanks the 
gods that it is not poetical,” A. J. M. goes on to 
say. Does he think it evident that the English 
race, supposing it does so thank the gods, is any 
the less capa of poetry, of romanticism, or 
idealism for that? Why, Audrey herself had the 
soul of an idealist in her! 

The final remarks of A. J. M., on the apparent 
tendencies and future fortunes of the English race, 
open the consideration of a widely different and 
very large matter, altogether too large to be 
touched at the fag end of this paper. But 
A. J. M.’s last word is objectionable Mr. 
Bovcnier was not dreaming, but was as widely 
awake as a thoughtful man with a large outlook 
on men and things could wish to be. 

I think there is much in what C. C. B. says, at 
the same place, of “ energy” as a leading factor of 
our race; but I suspect that instances might be 
pointed out of races in which energy is not de- 
ficient, but among which the union of the charac- 
teristics we are discussing does not exist. 

Mr. C. A. Warn’s contribution to the discussion 
invited by Mr. Bovcuier is interesting. I think, 
however, that Mr. Saintsbury rightly uses the 
term “vague” in the passage referred to. The 
immensities of eternity and space, and all the 
ideas connected with them, seem to me to be 
“vague ” precisely because they are “measureless.” 
Surely they, with everything else which is not de- 
fined, are indefinite, and therefore vague, exactly 
because, as Mr. Warp says, they are not limited. 
How many persons were present? About ten 
thousand. Th iswer is vague and indefinite, 
because the numb . th ugh ascertain able and 
limitable, has not been limited. 

Specially interesting is the passage in which Mr. 
Warp says that “our Biblical literalism in the 
civil ferment of the seventeenth century brooded 
on the Hebraic cosmogony, and kindled again the 
spirits of men at the furnace of Isaiab.” This, 
worthy of thought. 


but all that is 
1 uncared for.” 














ar 





again, opens up a large sul 
It leads or 
sides our own may not be credited with a combina 
tion of practical talent with a high degree of 
capability f 1 I invite con- 
sideration of the claims of the Jews ntt i 


I. Apotrucs T: 


1@ to question whether another race be- 


or idealism and poetry. 
is direction. 
LOLLOPI 


Budleigh Salterton, 


Bo W F x Prison (7S. ix. 147, 25¢ 
$112; x. 96, 454) 

The Newga Monthly Magazin ( ndar of Men 
Things, and nions, from 3S » Aug 
82 2 ¥ SV (R. Ca idon 


ee 


These two volumes (all issued) were written and 
edited by William Cochrane and five helpers 
whilst confined in Chapel Yard, Newgate. 

That prolific writer “ Anon.,” in the North A 
for December, 1890, describes the 
founding of the Summary in the New York State 
Reformatory of Elmira on Thanksgiving Eve, 


rica Re 


1883. This was the first newspaper published in 
in American prison ; but we learn there are now 
several. To quote the description of the work 
and plan of the paper would occupy too much 


5 





here ; but it may be of use to place on record t 
reference. Suffice it here to say the first edition 
the first issue c ym prised 500 copies, most of which 
were distributed among the prisoners. 
J. Corupert We co, F.C.S, 
The Brewery, Reading. 
Mr. W cu may like to be referred to Dr. 


“Thoughts” and “ Last 

Prayer” in Boswell’s ‘ Life’ (vii. 107, Bell’s ed 

rm. .” és 13 »* was Jol . : iw Ps 
he “ Address ” was Johnson’s own composition. 


Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Johnson’s remarks upon the 


Hastings 


J. CHAMBERLAYNE (7 S. x. 387, 474; xi. 55). 
~At the last reference Miss E. E. Tuoyrs writes 
regarding John Chamberlayne, and says she has 
more knowledge of the family of Chamberlayne 
I am a descendant of Sir Thomas Chamberlayne, 
temp. Henry VIII., Ambassador to Spain, &c 


I should be glad of any information. 


Surre Horses (7* §. x. 208, 412, 458; xi. 3 
—The meanings given are not correct. A “shire 
horse” is a horse bred in the “ shires,” 7, ¢., one of 
the counties which have “shire” at the end of the 
county, such as Hertfordshire, for instance. These 
horses are generally dark bay, heavy, with very 
coarse legs, whereas Suffolk horses are generally 
sorrel or chestnut. It is a common expression 
about here. Poor people often say such a one 
gone into the “ Shires,”’ t.e., the Midland Counties, 
the Eastern Counties not having that designati 


s 
Ipswic 
Eraucets (7% S,. xi. 49).—Epaulets have not 


been worn by officers of the British army for nearly 
forty years, but are still worn by H.M. Bodyguard 
(Gentlemen-at-Arms) and by officers of the Royal 


Navy. Perhaps the officers in the (Fraphic belong 

to the army of some foreign nation F. C. K. 
Martuematics (7 S. xi. 102).—As accuracy is 

the tis d of ‘N. & Q.,’ I tak liberty 


7 4 ei 

of calling attention to the statement in Mr. W J 
Bircn’s paper, “In Oxford the first examination 
was called the ‘little go,’ in Cambridge the same 
was tern ed the ‘smalls.’” Some s xty years ago 


I was in statu pupillart at Cambridge. Then the 


f 
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D i oa = 
7S, XI. F 8, id 
ten and : . 7: , 
en ould put forward, in a form which 
hel pers ! ada ge 
of at least some little thought 
; { wl 
lon Mr. 
- sa playful term or sort | asked who was the a 


not the ordinary ex-| ‘‘ E.” in the seventeer 
My son-in-law, now|of Byron’s ‘ Works.’ 
never heard the word | champions declare as follo1 














are now ae cat 0 é 
vorkir “smalls” when he was at C.C.C. title 
} 6 In regard to mathematics, my friend Woodham, | edit 3 to bear hit 
Q space - . soe 
th I w of Jesus, the best classical scholar I ever | out se care of him 
wea knew, never could crozs the und wa f, that title-page, 
? «= gyle i thr ly I matbemat Al ¢ > is emphatic, he 
a : n E. ( rt B Ww fers only to th 
C , _ Letters ar Jour id His Life, nd th 
~ Had to W ely’s 2. . : 
. not SigI I are lo n the remair 
Log 1 fy his ; ‘ . 
rar ? ing elevel f POLV turt risu ; ¢t 
t Ur H I I n N y. eclar point 
' J , . 
Last : Pacer , Ae I “ the editor of Byron’s Life Lit 
Li vor OU ( eze, wi sed ¢ _ -_ 4 
ae ‘ rt f weak ao 16 mow § age ved led to by Mr. R. R. Dees was none other 
~~ : t designed ' ‘ und w at than Thomas Moore Now, a ry moder 
M.A. riginal author of several pages P. ix, sixth edition, icquaintance inde¢ 1 with the notes to the works 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. makes it clear that, whatever “ | may stand for 
- Hastings Corporation Reference L : it does t stand for Thomas Moors In notes 
x | . M » we ferred t eh gh coal . 
«( . ial adie = ‘ £1 | Signed oore 18 reterrea »1 rd person, 
k DOWLS  (é" 8. BL. 24 an ‘OW- | and not always in terms of agri ent or approval 


ng t es. j i) Oke'’s * PR r 65 " . p ait 
g dictionaries, viz., Holy-Ok | l ), | Take, ¢.¢., tl note (vol. ix. 15-16) on Thyrza, 


ture so entirely 

















ttiet 4 4 na ' , | . 
: " a > ~ 1 Bailey , OAV . t that mysteriou } 
: All W one Handle,’ the ~ n equiv nt ng iy apprehen led by Moore 
; FM Mr. Moore considers Thyrza as if she were a meré 
, ( ; given in R ‘Collect f Nort! tur ft a bra It ty ¢ turl 
{ W 1691, de ed as “a great ment t : i rd Byr 
- = ‘ ‘ \ ) ¢ ‘ f+ > 
2 piggy I @ word as meanl 4 ‘‘ 
: : - way Aw y i ¥ \ - 
shire pail ¥ Holyoke’s ‘Latin Diction- | ences 
ary, ib I " '% e or pale with one . : — 
f the har _ ind “I yuotes a well-known ter Take agair 
{ “aL . , , 
. : the secor note (signed “I t * Siege ¢ 
These re a '¥: ‘ . 
Uorint (x. It 
ver - 
: y I = 63 5 -] in a r D writ », * t l 
Tay Ti . 1 ’ i's 
" ‘ l w i be the ast 1 t vht r f+ a . r 
. the ‘ New | Dictionary,’ but I think that | ¢* f Mr.‘ i 
I eV y r } correspt ents wh ur t t i e t 
t ad ne r ad * ¢ 3 t t V l 
pa wit f t rit P . 
sti I wi having « ! ie, 1> : 
Ww + t portability is not i led 
my Y Ha beer writir nl n | Phese I ances re f ent to ww ti 
‘ i at Moor not the editor of ‘Vi I é 
‘ s 1 | with Pr ~ : ait k ¥ HIS € I 
neariy "a hno r j J roa vi n how is I I t 
r ‘ and ¢ : Thor Moore to edit By 
, x A.-S ae pron stror ! n that Mr. Mur 
hy y t v - 
7 a‘ - " fs } i 
og I work } y I . n tl nad ¢ i no ¢ , ana 
K . M May must be lulge to | § sted Byron ext toi an : 
y al rT . 
it A , . a P “ $ year » the identity « Ww the 
s Pr ‘ \ fa otur reg fruitless arch on mv ow part The 
y is Skea Dé t Teut . rch OF par 
rtt ty iN ( the mor v beca nteresting ref é l D . 1 not 
iv J s the . oa la = : may per yply the true I su 
tion , tk ( | rs sugge No doubt 
D r i . 
ne I Mr. Murray 1 supply the nar points out 
.70 I N Zi. « ] i I ay t aire I n wh a ce ve t rer Willi 
> oS er - ' : . 
Venture r . oe e matter for | } s J. Ew 
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Gis Pataces: Geneva Paryt (7™ S, ix. 448; 
x. 78, 198, 352).—At the second reference Mr. 
Hoorer has quoted from Pope two passages 
alluding to gin, There is anotherallusion in ‘ The 
Dunciad,’ book iii. 147-8 :— 
Thee shall each ale-h use, thee each gill-house mourn, 
And answ'ring gin-shops sourer sights return. 

The last page of Part II., ‘Vade Mecum for 
Malt Worms,’ circa 1720, has :— 

Gin-House, Lincoln's Inn, Back Side. 

rude sign of a toper. 
As in our First Part we a Tavern chose, 
With which we did our livesome Journey clo-e ; 
So now, fatigu'd with drinking common Bu 
Paes we to the red hot Geneva Club 
Assembled, as on Purpose, not by Chance, 
Where Youths are taught to Read, and 

Dance ; 
Since, when Two-peny’s worth of it is cuzzled down, 
Learning of all kinds gets within the Crown. 


Here follows a 


Wr te, ar 1 


Bailey, under ‘‘ Geneva,” says the spirit was 
called by several names — ‘* Tityre Royal 
Poverty,” ‘‘ White Tape,” &. Haydn's ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Dates’ states that in London alone 
there were 7,044 houses that sold gin by retail, 
and a man could get intoxicated fora penny. This 
{ assume was before the passing of the Gin Act 
in 1736. 
passages already quoted are not sufficient to show 
that at one time ** Geneva print” was a synonym 
for gin. F. C. Birnxseck Terry. 

The Paddocks, Palgrave, Diss. 


Bet anp Ben (7 §&, viii. 425, 515; ix. 57, 
95, 155, 198; xi. 57 Mr. Neitson’s opinion 
that “but and ben” is a phrase parallel to “ without 
and within” appears to be confirmed by the fact 


that in Lancashire the word “without” is both pro- 


nounced and spelt “ beawt.” A. J. M. 
Raserars (7 S, xi. 48).—We cannot lightly 
reject a story which is not discredited by so high 


an authority as L. Jacob, Bibliophile. In his 
“ Notice Historique sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de 
Rabelais,” prefixed to the edition of Rabelais re- 
cently published by Charpentier, Paris (undated), 
he says 

On a révoqué en doute la facétie que Rabelais 
imaginée pour pene I 
n'a rien d invraisemblable, et elle se tr 
lans les manuscrite de Dupuy, qu 


avait trer jusqu a Duprat ; mais € 





sit dea contem- 





poraing méme de Rabelais, Asiruc itres autorites 
prétendent que cette histoire est fausse 3 privileges d 
la Faculté de Montpellier n’ayant jamais été abolis ni 
atteques par le chancelier D iprat ou par le parlement 


de Paris; mais l'abbé Pérau, qui avait fait de 


recherches ace sujet, dit positivemer lans son édition 
rnait sur- 


de Rabelais, que la mission de Rabelais conce 


tout le collége de Gironne. Lechancelier Duprat s’oppo- 
suit a réouverture du collége, qui avait été fermé par 
suite des guerres de Louis XI, et de Cheries VIII. contre 
des rois d' Aragon, et il vou! 


batimens et les revenus de ce collézge abandonr 
Concerning the “robe” worn 


I agree with Dr. Nicuotson that the | 


uve rapportee 


grandes 


nit enlever | Université les 


by Rabelais he 


| bases his observations on the ‘ Mem. de la Fae, de 
Méd. de Montpellier: Notice Hist., Bibliogr, & 
Crit. sur F. Rabelais,’ par M. H. Kubnholts. 

B. D. Mosetey, 


Sursiem. 


Compare the story at above reference with the 
first meeting of Pantagruel and Panurge, ‘ Works 
of Rabelais,’ book ii. chap. ix. p. 146 (London, 
Chatto & Windns, n.d.). C. A. Pyrvyeg, 

Hampstead, N,W. 


Cevipitic or Cevipatic (7S, x. 505).—Onee 
upon a time I had to get up evidence in a dispute 
as toa bit of ground in Glasgow. Aremarkablefaet 
was disclosed in the family history of the clients 
for whom I was acting. They were the last two 
survivors of a family of nine; they were both 
beyond middle age and unmarried ; their seven 
dead brothers and sisters had all reached mature 
years—had all, I was told, been over fifty when they 
died ; but the odd thing was that not one of the 
whole nine had married. I well remember one of 
my witnesses, an old fellow with a red nightcap, 
1 stilt, and a snuff-box. He told me, witha know 
ing twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ Yes, sir, they were an 
awfu’ celibatious family.” As indeed they were. 
N EILSON. 


GEO. 


WakerieLD Grammar Scnoon (7" S. xi. 26 
—It is to be hoped that Mr. Peacock will im 
clude in his forthcoming history of this school 4 
list of the scholars, so far as they may be known, 
from the earliest period, such lists being of the 
utmost use to biographers and genealogists. 

C. Masoy 


29, Emperor's Gate, SW. 

Lorp Wittiam Bestixcr’s Mixvtes (7" 5.0 
128).—I would point out that it is distinctly stated 
in the ‘Dictionary of National Biograpby,’ % 
‘Bentinck, Lord William Cavendish,” that the 
India Office Records contain the famous minute 
after which Mr. Bovtcer is inquiring; so that 
possibly it may have been mislaid. 





G. F. R. B 


Anprew Marve tu (7" S. xi. 103).—Mr. H 
WELL will find his supposition confirmed by refer 
ence to the pedigree of Marvell in ‘N. &Q., © 


S.i. 271. ¢ 319; ii, 174; and 5 





» F } 
onter 4is0 p 


xi. 283, 317, 39 Francis W, Jackso¥. 

SwaRRYNGE orn Scarnince (7™ S, xi. 108)- 
Among the estates which belonged to Waltham 
Abbey was the “rectory of Skarninge,” valued 
(34 Henry VIII.) at 2l. (Ogborne’s ‘ History of 
Essex’ Morant says, “ A farm at Shering 


In records the name is Scerings 
Seringe, Snaringe, Cherring. The parish is 00¥ 
called Sheering or Shering (Wright’s ‘ Eseet, 
vol. ii. p. 307 The last two writers n ention 
field called “Chapel Field,’ on the north side o 


vol. i. p. 41). 
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the road towards N 
a free chapel dedicated to St. Nicholas. “At the 
dissolution of chantries it was valued at 42s. per 
annum” (Morant, vol. ii. p. 501). Apparently this 
chapel is the same as Ogborne’s “ rectory. 
H. G. Grirrin 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


NHOOFE. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &a. 


Londons Past and Present; its History, Associations, 
and Traditions. By Henry B, Wheatley, F.S.A. 3 vols. 

( Murray.) 

Forty-one years have elapsed since the publication of 
the second and enlarged edition of Peter Cunningham's 
* Handbook to London,’ During that period the dimen- 
sions of the capital have been widely extended, and its 
history has rapidly grown. These things are in them- 
selves sufficient to render inevitable the appearance of a 
new edition, which, indeed, seemed promised when an 
enlarged version of Thorne’s ‘ Handbook to the Environs 
of London’ saw the light. More than commensurate 
with the growth of London has been the increase of 
information. The handbook which Mr. Wheatley sup- 
plies is practically a new work. Spreading as it does 
over three large volumes, it contains an immense amount 

f interesting and valuable matter, and will serve the 
purposes of the present generation. A work of this class 
can never be final. History cannot be arrested even 
while it goes to press, and its information, like that in 
an encyclopedia, is no sooner collected than it begins to 
goout of date. It is a fancy of ours that a few copies 
interleaved, for the purpoee of additions and csevestions, 
should, in the case of a work of this kind, be substituted 
for the large-paper copies which publishers who are 
proud of their booka love to supply. Such interleaving 
can, of course, be accomplished by the purchaser, It is 
done, however, in a more shapely as well as a lees costly 
manner by the publisher. 

In some important respects this book is the best his- 
tory of London in existence. It does not seek to supply 
the kind of information that it is the aim of the histories 
of various parishes to impart. Single edifices, such as 
Westminster Abbey and St, Paul's, might easily take up 
all the space in the three volumes, The knowledge im- 
parted is, however, full and yet terse, and it is given in 
the most convenient of forme, the alphabetical. In most 





respects it isa wonderful improvement upon the previous 
edition 
names of 


le both the index is practically confined to the 
ersons mentioned im the text. This is the 
tant, as nothing is easier than finding any 
r institution concerning which informa- 
Some care must be exercised in the case 
nnected with the doeu- 
are founded 
abours Cunning- 





the early stage, 
of the statements 


In his early | 


h some 


challenge. 





; assisted by Payne Collier, and the very untrust- 
worth} * History of the Stage’ is responsible for more 
than one aseertion of disputable authority. 

Mr. Wheat is probably the best man that could 
have been chosen to correct, as well as to supplement, 


Among bis additions one, at least, in 
Took’s Court will have interest for our 

the association of that spot with 
> omissions from the earlier book may 
indeed, are sufficiently numerous to 
auce the possessor of the new volumes not wholly to 





our hint ag to an inter- 


Netherton, where anciently stood | leaved copy, we will quote from the ‘ Diary’ of iat a 


few lines conveying curious information as to the theatre 
in the Cockpi it at Whitehall. Underthe date of Oct. 2, 1662, 
Pepys says: “ At night, bearing that there was a play at 
the Cockpit (and my Lord Sandwich, who came to town 
| last night, at it), I do go thither, and by very good for- 
tune did follow four or five gentlemen, who were carried 
to a little private door in a wall, and so crept through a 
narrow place, and come into one of the boxes next the 
King’s.”” In addition to its other claims upon attention 
what a book would not this be for the Grangerite 

Scarcely a plate or portrait is there that could not be 
properly inserted, nor would there be much matter for 
marvel were a copy extra illustrated to rival in value the 
most extravagant copies of the * Biographical History.’ 
We hail the book with much pleasure, and warmly com- 
mend it to our readers, 


In the Footprints of Charles Lamb. 
Martin, (Bentley & Son.) 
Tuis delightful volume, with its attractive illustrations 
by Mr. Herbert Railton and Mr, John Fulleylove, is 
one of those graceful tributes which from time to time 
reach us from America. It is permitted—perhaps re- 
quisite—to be enthusiastic over Lamb. Mr. Martin 
fulfils all poesible requisition, He is, perhaps—but this 
ia ungenerous—a little too ebullient, not concerning 
Lamb, but concerning his surroundings. He has pleasant 
—almost endearing—epithets for all who constituted 
Lamb's world. If a fault at all, this is a fault on the 


By Benjamin Ellis 


right side, and is, at least, gladly condoned. With a 
horror equally strong w th his own of the wanton 
destruction of objects of interest, we know, perhaps, 


better than he that these things are inevitable when 
many millions of folk determine to live within a given 
area, Of Lumb’s life, of his migrations, and of his lite- 
rary career Mr. Martin supplies a comp rehensive and a 
stimulating account, and we rise from the perusal of hia 
volume with a better knowledge and a higher estimation, 
if that were possible, of Lamb's wonderful personality. 
A vein of not unpleasant melancholy attends the close 
of the life. Such is, it is to be feared, inevitable in the 
case of every life prolonged beyond the period « 
full activity. Meanwhile, to trace Lamb's wan fn 
through Mr. Martin's letterpress and Mr. Railton's 
illustrations is a most attractive occupation ; and there 
are few readera who, having taken up the volume, will 
quit it until it is fini-hed. We should have been thank- 
tul for a few illustrations of Enfield Chase, a divine 
portion of L ondon’s suburbs, just beginning to be built 
over. To demand this is, however, greedy. —s we 
not 20, Russell Street, the cottage in Colebrooke Row 
the house at Edmonton, the two houses at Enficl ji, and 
other epots te which we have made pious pilgrimage? A 
good portrait of Lamb is also given. 


Miscel nea (re log ca et Heraldica Edited by J. J 


Howard, LL.D. Second Series, Vol. III (Mitchell 
& Hughes.) 
THE present volume, as the result of Dr, Howard's 


editorial labours for 1888-9, is certainly full of matter, 
as he expresses his hope, not inferior in interest to thas 
contained in its predecessors. The illustrations .whether 
facsimiles of grants of arms, such as that to Joseph Hall, 


Bishop of Exeter, by St. George, Clarencieux, 1620, or 
representations of elaborate monuments like that t 
Daniel Caldwell in Horndon Church, Essex, 1634, are of 


value as works of art, independently even of their his- 
torical and genealogical interest. Jt is much to be hoped 
that the editor may be enabled to increase the frequency 
of these additamenta « grua et we a. The families 
illustrated by notes or pedigrees in this volume include 
names illustrious in science, such as Darwin, Galton, 
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Harvey, as well as names famous for ancient nobility of 
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